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The Federar government: muse have- standards^ t;o a^re chac the. da^ carft- 
ic subsidize "is rtat, aaynfui ttT\Sxildr^n. However, .^kiscing' Federal^ stand- 
arda should be- revised co^be niore erpiicic, operacionallr definable^ "enforce 
able and. economically reali^cic. Furthermore^ Co assure accountability," 
fiscal and. aonicoring reviev cesoonsibilities should, be based in a Federal 
aganqy specifically cocani tted 'to children and- fanllies , Federal, state and 
local agencies- involved with: d^y care oust have Resources to facUi^te ' 
iaprovemenc and limit abuses . Standards should allow for oluraUscr in . *' 
providing day care in various settings, for various" age'gr^ps, and by 
various types of providers. ' J ' . ^ 
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Preface 



The topic of* daj- care: standards is. complex* and can be approached 
o ' ' , ' • , ' ^ \ 

• froir tnany- perspectives^ lir det^rminiag: standardy^ both eiapiricaL research 

. ^ , ^ ... * \ 

and the values of a- societT- nnist be. considered. Tec,, ijt the atrenpc to \ 

di^cara the implications of a particular research study or ^ particular 

piece of legislation $or .day care policy, Shis imporcaac value dinension 

is often obscured. - la.th^ following oaper we have therefore chosen to 

highligfac the need for" weighing the valufilsV frequently corppeting, thac 

en^^r^ iatgi the day care standards debate* While our conclusions are based 

in part^on. our reading: of currently available literature, they also rasulc 

from^iyr ^experience ^s decisionmakers in an area where the knowledge base 



has been and remains indonclusive. 
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'.Jhat quality day care is the Federal government buying? '.Over one 

million preschool children are in day care» and hundreds o£ thousands of 

children spend their mosr accive hotlrs> week in and week out, in Federally 

, subsidized day care- settings* the annual Federal bill for day carea* 

approaches $2 billion • Yet, despite its increasing involvement in funding 

day care, the Federal" government has been reluctant 'to enforce standards 

for day care qxiality. This essay reviews the history and the reasons for 

'that rdjluc^ance* We argue- that, at the least, the Federal government must 

assure that the iay care it subsidizes is not detrimental to childrep^ And 

we- suggest rejjisions in the existing .Federal Interagency Day Care Require- 

ments and the mechanisms for enforcing them* ' - 

History *- » ^ * . 

^^^^ - ' / * ' K ' 

Although day care has exist edL in America for over 100 years, the idea 

of 'government .responsibility for day ca^e quality is relatively recent . 

The first day [care centers, or day nurseries, opened in the ISSO's as 

infotmal rescue program for the children of the poor.^ These private 

charitable efforts were intended to be no more than temporary aids to 



2 3'^/- 

faoilies until the mother was able to stay home, y* It is femarkable*that , 
even with the advent of large numbers of working mothers and subst^tial 
public ^funding, thi^s conception of day care as a social welfare tool has - 
endured* Day care has remained ,suspect~at iTorst, family~undepnining;"at 
best, an inferior alternative to mothers staying at home.* Thus, 'politicians 
rarely advocate day care simply for the sake, of chil^iren; rkthet, they 'feel 
compelled to justify day care as a device to achieve some oth^r socikl*" 
goals, such as freeing women to join the*mobil4.2acion foi war, or hel-pipg 
to reduce public welfare rolls 

4 



To the extent that a sense of public responsibility has developed 
toward day care, it has mor e often ta ken the form of protecting cliildren 
from: all day care thaxt. frop bad day care. In tha early 1900*s, when the 
"Txumber of immigrant children in^day nxirserias 'began to swell, charitable 
• agencies established strict eligibility requirements for day care. 'Even . 
the families who used day care usually looked forward to the time when 
the mother couid return full time to the care of children- Similarly > 
although World War I increased the ranks of working women, the nation 
sti!ll saw day -care as* a temporary solution tO;,an emergency situation. As > 
soon as the war ended. Progressive reformers. .proposed Mother's pensions ' 
and other measures desig^d to enable mothers to stay at home. The 
working women nev^ really did return home in* the expected numbers, but 
the government contiiuec^ its hands^off policy toward day care, as if any 
move to protect: the quality would be viewed as' an eafdorsement of mothers 
wording. ^ ' . * - * .* . , 

. * Even wh«i the Depression and World War II vastly increased the 
Federal expenditure on day care, the govemmelit was careful to underline 
day careVs temporary status. Federal administration was not vested in 
the 'Children's Bureau, the most likely champion of day care quality. . ^ 
lna-teai,_during the De^^ession, when day care wa/'advanced as^ a source . 
of public employment, administration was placed in the Works Progress 
Administraticto (WPA) . Then, during World War^II, when work became a 
patriotic as well as financial nepe$sity for many mothers, the Children's 
Bureau^ was . again relegated to .ther sidelines, of Federally subsidized programs 
Day care admi|;istration fell to the Office of Defense -Health and Welfare - 
Services.^ The nearly 3', 000 wartime day care facilities wer^ virtually 
exempt from Specific Federal and state child care regulation. As soon as 



the war ended, the natiod quickly disassen!39.ed the day care system/ even 

though ^^rfi^arge nuaBers of siothers in the workVdrce and the need for'^y 

I ' 

*(;are continued* v 
Current Federalx S tance 

Desp4.te the ixicreasing Federal government invdlvenent in day^ ctoe* 
in the last decade, the orinciple of federal responsibility for day care 
quality has yet 'to be firmly established.^ At leas^U different Federal'* 



agencies, ranging from the Department of Agriculture to tjie Small Business 
Administration, have invested in day care. ' But, despite the existence 
'of the Children's Bureau and the creation in 1969 of the.Offic'e of Child 
'Development,' no single Fed'eral agency has Beei^ granted the economic power 
necessary to coord ina te this maze of day care, much less , enforce, stanjiards 
\^ quality* \In^a recent example, control of the largest Federally fimded 
day care program, under Title 2X qf the^ Social Security Act, was not vested 
in the^OCD but rather in the Community Services Administration of HZW^ 

' ~ I ^ * / * ~ ' - . 

Although the Children's. Bureau personnel in the Office d(F Child, Development 

■ > *' ' , . , . - ^ 

are .theoretically charged with guaranteeing the quality of Title XX day 

care, OCD'does not have the {Jower to make such- review meaningful. • Once 

again the United State's has repeated the mistake of previous day care 

efforts, placing control of * day care in an agency !not primarily committed- 

to the welfare of children. _ 

Just as Titie^XX day care finds ics administrative home in an agency 

not specifically devoted to -children, so too its primary political justi- 
• » * 

fixation is to reduce welfare rolls , -not tc^ help children. Yet, there is 
no convincing %vidence that day -care help? jwelf are parents become working 
parents. And, e^en if it did, is it wise economic policy for the Federal 



. govertunenc Co buy'^aV' care- for mor6 than one or two children in a poverty- 

level faiaily in order to move a mother into the work force at near poverty 

^9 ^ ^ / ' \ * ' ' . 

wages? Shrinking job 'markets make- this strategy of using day car6 as a* 

\ • . ' ^ • 

tool of uelfaye refomr ^"^ill less likely to succeed* 

* > *' X, * 

» >^ Questions of day care strategy and fiscal control are- closely related 

tp day care standards. If the ctanltment to day care is based. on some 

Other social goal than the Welfare oK^children , and if tlie fiscal 'oower 

is distributed atcordi^iglyi the quality of the programs may suffer. Com- 

• pare, for ^ample, the differences between Title XT day care and the day 
care component of the Head-' Start -program, which is under the fiscal* as well 
as theoretical jurisdiction, of OCD* Although boph day care programs serv4 
children of the econo^cajlly disadvantaged, the two groups of children are 

^ often treated qxiite 4ifferentlyi Head Sfart has from its inception 'been 
viewed as a quality urogram to benefit! children; it represents ^n oasis 

of concern aboutt childrent4ja^ many communities ; Hpad Start ' s ^ education and 

* ' . • ' ' ' ^ ^' ' ' * ' 

health components are sp^cifioallv de^^nea^^.to meet the needs of the chil- 

'dren iti'-serves. In addition, Head Start has, '4^rved as a national model 

of developmental programming for child!ren.^?'^'' . 

By contrast, the quality of Title XX 'day care vSiries considerably.^ 

Title 5i day care .was originally supposed to comply -^th the 1968 Federal 

Interagency Day Care Requirements (FIDCR) , which we will discuss later. 

But the spates legitimately feared that the Federal government would not 

provide the money necessary to- complv. As' a 1973 HEW 'audit Revealed, the 

states would have ^^-lot^of catchdLng up to. do: 4/5 of the 552 -facilities 

sampled did not meet Federal requirements even in basic health *^nd saf e?ty 

12 ' ' • * > 

areas. In view of. this problem, Congress placed a niotacoriuin on Title XX 

compliance with the FIDCR. As of this ;?rriting, while in some states 'title 
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SX day care does conf om to FIDCR stsadards, ^ Federal law requires 'only * 
that day care facilities follow state licensing laws, which vary consid- 
erably- " ' ^ 
Ratrionale for Federal Standards 

federal^ day c^are regulation is needed in ad4ition. to state day^care 

licensing, la^k for severat^ critical reasons. .Licensing laws v4ry from- 

; \ . . . y, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

state to ^state and ^^ven .betvee;^ ^loc aJ>itifes in a single state. In mafty 
* i * ^ ' 

instances, they have become so intricate that they primarily constitute 
a barrier to creating new day cdre facilities which are clearly needed. 
Furtiienriore, day carfc licensing laws typically cont^r^ themselves with the 
physical, i^afet:?^ of children ^ e.g.^ does the center hav^ enough protection 
^ against fire, and are tha^'caf^ivers free of communicable diseases. Other 
'crucial criteria of day care quality, such as the . child-staff ratio and 
the competency of the caregivers / tend to be neglected ot far too lenient. * 
Some states are, of course, just as ^enlightened about day care stand- 
^ ards as are day ca^e personnel at the «^de^ cJther states^re in 

the process of revising and/or upgrading^jc^eir standards. But if a state 
is willing to have 10 toddlers cared for by a single caregiver, the ^ 
Federal government should not endorse such practices much less help pay for ' 
the services delivered in this w^. Standards can probably more effectively 
be monitored at the state than at^ the Federal level^but-the issued not a 
. constitutional one, dealing with the proper division between state and 
Federal prerogatives. Rather, the issue is what kind of lives " children 
will experience in day carve settings during their .formative years. 

2yen if a nation commits itself, to the need for day care standards, ^ 
however, there remains the pragmatic "problem .of ddtennining just what 
. those standards should be-. Clearly, tjaere is a paucity of erperiraentaily- 



controlled, rigoroys data to 'guide social policy concerning childr'en^^^-^t 
' ' it is the •respoasibilxty of policymakers to navigate the most teasonable 

V * course \t accXoa based on the considerable evidence and experience to date. 
In:. charting.* tiheir course^ their overriding Concern. shouiC bey jhe medical 
dictucr,, ^Eirst of all, do no- harm." In the absence of '^hard" evidence^ we 
^ muse endorse the program l^aac likely z6 be detrimental *to children and 

• ' ' •/families' • ^' ^. ^ . > 

* ' ^ ' JxL the day care quality^ debate," which reached a peak in the early 
* 1970' s,. "ciistodial" and "comprehei;xsive" have.- been rallying cries. The 
cosc-ef fectiveness stalwarts were said to favor limited, custodial day 
care,^acisfyingt onky the most basic psychological an"^ physical needs, 
while the quality-at-any-price advocates, who thought, all cittitiren should 
\ have a broad 'array of health, educational, psychological, and^ soclfal 

^ services— including parent involvement— were said to favor comprehensive 

day card.^ These extreme positions left a large middle ground which some, - 
/' * including the authors, attetopted to fill by advocating "developmental" 
day iiare". This ^jeant providing the services necessary, to guarantee the- 
. • healthy social, emotional, intellectiial, and physical development of the 

child. In the end, 'however, all of these terms may have contributed more 
to semantic confusion than to the elucida^tion o^ day care qxiality* Wisely, 
'these tends wefe largely ignored by parents, who were simply looking-for a 
caregiver and a day care netting in which their children wduld be at least 
moderately content and happy - ^ * sj* 

llisleading rhetoric has also plagued discussion o1E the 1968 Tederal 
Interagency Day Care Requirements, often cited as the manifesto of qualify 
1^ da3rcare. Since they supposed to govern all Federally sup'^brted day 
cfere and are written into several major bills,* these requirements deserve 
far closer analysis than they usually receive. 

ERIC . 10. 
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Federal Tnteragency Day Care Requirements 



To the FIDCR draftera' great credit , ^ these standards s4t a nrecedent 
for care that is developnca tally" oriented. Based largely on 'experience 
Uith He^d Starr, t^e bear available p'rogram of < the time, the FIDCK covered 
a^broaif range1)f issues iiaport^nt in the delivery of * qualiq^ child care. . 
Yet, the FIDCR contain many prablemsj, even for day care advocates. First* 
they were deliberately unspecific, ©ore guidelines than clearly defined*, 
standards, and- this lack of specificity has made them difficult to enforce. 
In fatt, the FIDCR. have received' the same treatment as the goal -getting 
sta^jwnents issued by the old Children's Bureau: Enforcement has never even 
been attempted. Second, the 1968 FIDCR were primarily concerned with 
center-based day care, which serves only a small proportion of the ghildren 
in day care. Third, the FIDCTL did not clearly dfefine the responsitjilities 
of the day. care provider and the various administering agencies, and^ they y 
were vague on the requirements for caregivers. Finally, the 1968 FIDCR 
were not* suf ficie'^tly age-specific; that is, tljey did not provide for the ^ 
special day, ^care needs of infants and' toddlers^ as contrasted wit^those of 
preschool. and school-age- children. 

Interestingly, despite these obvious deficiencies, the 1968 'FIDCR ^ ' 

, ratio of one caregiver for each five children ages three "to four years ha^ 
attained near-sacffed. status. No figure fecurs ijiore frequently in Cojigressional 
testimony as the hallmark of <iaiality child care.. And yet, th^s ratio, sotind 
enough for the preschbol-age children in the Read Start program fgrom which 
it was probably derived, would make no sense at all for infants: It is 
doubtful wh^her one catfegiv^er could carry' five infants to physical^af e;:y , 

, in the event of ^ fire or disaster, much less provide them with adeqtiate 
daily. attention. As for school-age children, a 1:5 ratio may^ be unnecessarily 



oxTOtectiye* Thpse close to day care have long recognized the deficiencies 

[ . * ■» 

of the high-minded 196S. standards. However, there has been an un\7illingness 

.to challenge thea. for fear thac nochiag better would be- aubstituteii and 'that.. ' 

I « • ■ ' , - 

th6r outcome would. b& far worse* > . . 

1972' FIDCFv Dtoposals . Tn 1970, while serving in 4fhe Office of Child \ 
Development, we began an attempt to revil^ and st;t:jingthMi the 1968' FIDCIl ^ 
as a foundation for the day care component of the Welfare Reform Plan. 
(The infplicic assumption was that, even if thfe reform* plan did not. go through, 
new day care regulations^ were needed for the Federal day care program already 
being fund^ through the Social Security .Ate.) This revision process ' 
at-^the Air^e House Conference of^l970; at which a cross section of one ^ 
thousand individuals- concejpied with day care> including, providers*, parents* 
of children in day car^ and professionals, met " together. They developfi^^ 



•Stat 



-urj, . , - . 

doewt o'f principles cQncem4ii.g day care>*as well* as the 'basis for a | 
* series ^f manuals with* $iiidal±Ties for infant care, presqbool day care, and 
School-age -day care..^"*^^ Following the Airlie House Coni^erence,'OCD, wcyrked, 
for years to develop a filial sfec of day care s;taidards^-- Cost analyses - 
were' assessed; the day citj^state licensing Ijaws of every state were examined > 
Finaliy, HEW Secretary Elliot Richardson approved the revisions and sent them 
to the Office of !lanagement of-lthte Budget (0MB), whose - approvaJ> was necessary 
before th^ new standards couW''^'Be^implcmeilt^d^^ * 

».Sa*Ly, the. 1972 revisions bec^T'^^jt^^^^ the , politics •of the 

time. -On the one hand, some* advocacy groups, fe^ed that, nothing good could 
come out of an agency in any wAy associated with the Nixon administration. ^ 
These grojups claimed that the 1972 r^sions diluted the ^968 FIDCR. Ofr 
the other hand, OlfB o*£^iciaj|Jjpgrrectiy realised ^hac t^ie 1972' revisions 
would be enforceable, and thus woijld' s'ubstan&iariy increase th# Federal day 
care bill. , ' * ~ j _ - ' - 



Five- years later, we feel t:hat<the 1972 proposed standards deserv^ 
a aiid objective heading. While no standards can represent a last 
word on: day cafcre, we^ think the 1971 revisions hWe several advantage^ over 
Che- 196S standards which are worchy 6t consideration. First, the 1972 
proposed staxidards are more. appropriat*e and enforceable than the 1968 FTDCPv. 

Second, the 1^7^ revisions are less center-based; they reflect the fact 

' . ~\ ^ • ' 

that most day "care is conducted in* homes, not centers* Third, the 1972 

■ A ■ 

revisions are mote age-specific, providing for the special needs of infai\ts 

. • f 

'and: toddlers. Fourth, the 1972 standards are much more precise on staff 

cx>mpetency and th& responsibilities of administering . agencies and day care. 

providets to the families thfey are /supposed to be serving, A column-by- 

column comparison of the two. sets of standards , reveals some' of th^ major 

'differences, as well as the issues thatyi^t be considered in defining* 

'any set of standa^ls: • - L " , v 
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CWPARISON OF FEDERAL 



PROPOSED 1972 FEDERAL DAY CARE REQUIREMENTS 



^ AFPRDi^CIl & 

S^DCR) 



Applies to all Federally aupported day care. 

Distinguishes £nong 7 different age groups for 
' y^ay care centers and '3 age groups fpr.4^y car^ 
homea^. 

Clearly distlngulshea~ among specific requirements 
pertaining to> caregivers, operators, tind ^ 
administering agencies. ^ 

.*> - • 

Distinguishes among three different day care 

settings: ♦ 

- centers 

- family day care homes (Including what are^ 
^ generally called groi^p day care^ homes) 

in-home care f ^ 

Contains realistic requirements for each type ^of 
day car^ arrangement; generally specific and 
concrete; capable of, being enforced. 
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PAt CARE RBQUIREMENTS . - 

. • » ■ . 

SCOPE 

WW PEDBBAL.lNTEBAGENCTr.DAY CABB BEqUlREMENT^ (FIDCR)?^ 



Af^plles to all Federally ^uppoi:te4 day qare pxpept 
• in-home care , 

Distinguishes, among 3 different ^^e ^^roups for 
centers and 3 for day care homes. 



Ho clear and consistent distinctions concerning the 
respective ):equiremen^ci per^ining fo cajregivers, 
operators 9 and administering agencies. 

Covers only centers and family and group day care 
homes. Contains' no requirements pertaining to in-home' 
care, * • * , 



• Developed primarily with center pare in mind";, vague; 
difficult to enforce; largely ignored in many places. 
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CHILD-STAFF 



FPCR '72 

Specifies that only persons who possess required 
competencies and abilities and who provide direct 
care to chlldretj ^may be counted as caregivers. 
Volunteers are encouraged but. may not be • countfed 
In determining child-staff ratios. ^ 

Ratios for centers ; . 

1 caregiver p^r ' 3 Infants (0-18 months) 

A toddlers (19-35 months) 

7 children (36-53 months) 

lOychlldren (5A-71 months) 

13 child ren (6-8 years) ^ 

^16 children (9-11 years) 

20 children (ll-U years) 



Includes a simple method for computing required 
number of caregiver hours when serving mixed' age 
groups and chlldfen In cpmblnatlona of full and 
part-aay care. ' , • 

R atios for family day care homes (Including what 
Is sometimes, refetred to as "group day care homes") 
Onexcareglyer per- 6' children, provided that when - 
2 childr^ under S are present' there Is least 
one caregiver for each 5 children; and when 3 
children under 3 are present there is at least one 
caregiver for each 4 children. In no case- may one 
caregiver care for more- than 3. children under 3 
or mpre than 2 Infants. . 



Permlta any adult In thf facility to qounted in 
^ determining chUd--3taf f ratlba ((:he8e\may include 
.t •dministratlve ^nd cl^ricarjiersonnel, volunteers, 
* aided, as weli>«a8 hous^keepitig personnel). 

Itatioa fo|: centers: 

' ^ 

I adult per '( )^ children (under 3 years) 

5 children (3-4 ye^ra) v 
. 7 ^hild ren /(4-6 years) ' " 
10 child ren (6-14 y^ars) ^ 

*Set$ no required ratio. Specifies that State 
standards are to be followed. The average ratio 

" of adults to children under three is- approximately 
1:7 . in states where such , ratios have been n 

^established, 

■ft t 

Does not Indicate How to compute staff time required 
for mixed age groups or children in combinations of 
full ^ and part-day care, ' ^ . ' 

Ratios for: . - ' 

Family day care homes - one adult per 6 children 
aged 3-14 o^ears; on^ adult per 5 children aged 0-6 
provided that no 'more than 2 /are under two. 



Group day care hopes - one adult per 6 children 
aged 3-14 years; one adult per 5 preschoolers. 




child-staff' ratios 



FDCR '72 



* Specified ratios for. day ^are home's da dot permit 

^ one caregiver to servaiA • * 

2 infants and 3 toddlers- 
or 

2 infants and 2 toddlers 

" or 

1 infant and 3 toddlerd 

0 

or 

1 Infant ' and 4 toddFers 
. or < 

4 toddlers 

. or 
* 3 toddlers 



For day care homes a jchild-to-caregiver ratio of no 
more than 4:1 is required when one* caregiver serves 
3 toddlers ^ S 

or - . ^ , 

I'infant and 2 toddlers 

or ^ ^ • ^ 

2 infants ctnd 1 toddler * . * ^ ' 




* >. 
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(CQHTINUED) 



fipci '68 



do \ 



Specif le<) r^tloo fot family day cprt? h^med 
permit ope adult po aferve the Inf^Rt ^n4!^oddlei 
groupings apeclflj^d' opposite t 




For day care home% a f^f>liJhta-adui{: fatla,of 5:1 
* is permitted for the Infant and f:o4dler groupings 
specified opposite, 




\ 
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REQUIREMENTS/C0MPETEHCIH8 PERTAINING 



rocR '72 



All caregivers are required to possess specified ' 
competencies » and must be able to provld6\chlldren 
with appropriate developmental activities and ' > ^ 
experiences according to a written plan or 
schedule* . f 



\ 



^specifies, generally^ what such a written plan , 
or progtam schedule must^ include. 

* Requires* the employment of at least one person 
with specified educational and/or experience 
qualifications in each center serving 30 or more 
children. 

* Sets forth specific requirements to ensure the 

^ accountability of day care operators * ^ 

- in providing programs which m6et Federal 

r 

Requirements 

- for the supervision of staff 

- for keeping financial and other irecords^ etc. 
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TO CAREGIVERS AND OPERATORS , 

FIDClR >66° — ' • 

^ Contain^ only a general rec^ui^^efit: t^hat ^'educational 
opp6r4::u)oitle8 rouef: be proy^ded ^yery ch^ld** .And that 
.ca^^lyer^ 'Wet have Jiad tpaln^-pg pf- •deAonsJtrated 
ability In working with ct^lldren,*^ 



Ctontalna np'Mqulrement fo^ a Kfltfipn plan or schedule. * 
^of/daily fictivltiea. y * - . V 

7* \ . ■ * - ''f^ 

Requlrea that '^educational' actiyit:(.e8 muat be under the , 
6u|>eryi9ion of a staff member ^r^lped or experienced in 
child growth arid development*' | min^^pipn^^tlralning or 
experience qualifications, are no^ specified, > 

Ihiique and^ specific requiremi^nts fof^op^ators not 
clearly identified. l?o ^lear distinctions between 
requirements pertaining to , caregivers, operators and 

' administering agencies.^ , 

i I . • . it 
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FDCR 



HEALTm PSYCHOLOGICAt, 




Specifically ^lolds^'adm^nlsterli^agencles 
accountable 'for arranging and ensurins fhat' 
children revive appropriate^ health, ^ ^ 
psychological and ^social services. . • 



fte^ulres that these services be provided 
through ^existing prxigrams and funding 
sources (dajir care funds may bemused to 
close servlce^gaps) I ^ » 

^ \^ 

Sets forth specific requirements to ensure' 
that children ai:ej.n .|act receiving needed 
services. . ^ ^ 
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AMD SOCIAL SERVICES 



FIDCR '68 



* Division, of (responsibility between 6p^r§tord and 
iidininis^t^rinj agencies 4^0 uncle^iTt ^equiratnenCs 
.ifelated fo psychological servic^^i^^^^ 



Similar 9:e^ulreinei>t calling fop ^\\e pfovisibn of 
services through existing pirograms* 

Health requirements covei: the same geqi^iral areas 
. but are much less specific* 




FDCR 1972 



' *Spe.cifle8 number^ of meals required in relation to ^ ^ 
,f hours in car^ ^ . ^ < 

• Recognizes tl\e special needs of Infants. ^ 



'^Includes general requirements pertaining to sanitary 
. practices in fJod storage, preparation, cleaning of 
.utensils, etc* " ^ 



FIDC 



^ Require^ pjily •'adequate ,|U34 nutritious meals,. 
<ft prepare^ 1^ 9 safe and saqitfiry nannei:"* 



PARENT PARTlfclPATIOH 



FDCR .1972 



Covers specific parental V8. caregiver/oper^tor/admlnlstirlng 
.agency r^ponslbllltles In several critical areas: 

- adrolssiorie procedures 

- healtti, psy^chologlcal and social services 

- coinmanlcatlpn In specla). clrcums'tai^^e^ • 

Requires both upefatbrs and administering agencies ,to |lve 
parents Information and^ opportut\lty to advise on prograw 
policies and goals. * - 



► ^Requires that for each facility serving 15 or more children 
the^re must^be a- policy advisory council consisting of at ^\ 
least 50Z parents; requires administering ageficles to have 
an advlsor>i group which Includes parents- with children In^ 
care. v ^ , ^ » » (• 

» Requires that administering agencies, evaluate and act upon 
complaints f r^m policy advisory councils and parents In 
general. 



Requires that policy advisor^ councils Approve applications 
for grant funding. 4pii^ 



■X t 
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FIDCR 1968 ^ 'A 



t Specifics concerning parental parpgiver/oper^or/. 

admi^Bterlng agency rolea }fit\\ fespect t;o individual 
- children are unclear or not i|lluded (o* 



« Requires either the operator pr administering agency 
to develop anci publiah program policies and procedures. 

V ' 

• Requires J:hat whenever an operator 'pr administering 
agency provides cate for AO or inore children there^ 
must be policy advisory committee ponsisting of at 
least 50Z paints or parent representatives. 

^ ' ''^ 

f Does not speak directly to ci^ reaPS^ibili^y of 
administering agencies (o investigate or act upon 
parent complaints • ^ ' ^ 

^Requires that policy .advisory councils appirove |^ 
applications for grant funding'*.- 
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SAFCff AND 



« • 



FDCR 1972 



Requires that all facilities Meet State/local 



) 



J 



V 




licensure, fequiremc^a, , 



•" 1 




Lists, specific. re<iuirement8 pertaining to the 
safety and sanitation o£ buildings and t>remi8e6« 

Contains specTf ic«requirement8 Telated^.to tran^porta* 
ificyFn safety . . \ ' 



\ 
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8A>tITATI0M - C 




riOCIl.1968 



t >^quire9 ^hat |iU f^ciUt^ep meet 9t9t^/;oc4^* ^censMre 
. rfquirement^t 

t Covers some treas ^e|a^e4 to the fu^tabij^fy o^ 
facilities,'^ Recjuiff^epta are gene|:al and yague* 

Ho requirements pertaining %o transportation safety. 



I- 
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It is' too sinpiistic to argue that the 1972 proposed standards are 
ihore lenient than the 196.8 FTDCR. The revisions would ilj^aw one caregiver 
CO. cfxe: uor, seven: children in the 3 to 4-1/2 vear age range, while the 1968 
standards would alloier ncr more than: a 1:5 ratio- for this age group* Experience 
since 1968 suggescs .that this is- generall^r possible if the caregiver is not: 
burdened with, other responsibilitiea, and the children have.no extraordinary 
needs. The 1972" revisions are, however, more stringent than the '1968 FIDCR 
in- that they allow one caregl^WTtoTcare for no more than three^ infants • 
How: did we decide on this ffgxire, a^^j^3\ did the 1968'^ drafters not specify 



any ratio for infant day ^^e? 
^ Infant Day Care Controversy ^ 

^ As early as 1944 > a Children's Bureau conference concluded that children 
under three did not, in general^ benefit from group experience « ^lost child 
development experts would probably still suggest extreme caution in group • , 

"r , 

care for very yoxmg children- Yet, more and more parents are placing chilr 
dren under three In. day care; indeed, this sector shows the fastest rise in 
day care utilization^. While we are' far from sanguine about this increase, 
there is no clear evidence that infant day care, of adequate quality, harms 

* children^. Outstanding psychologists have^onclxided that infant day care is 

' 21 22 ^ * 

not associated with any marked del^eterlous^ consequences « ' * ^Thlle other 

23 24 ' 

studies (e.g.., Blehar; Lippttan & Grote; and Schwarz, Strickland, & 

25 • 

Krolick ) report possible negative effects, they are perhaps too -subtle, 
to guide the policymaker. Host important, none of these studies takes 
Into account the re^dP^ife alternatives — e.g.; the effects of day care vs, - 
the , effects of being parked at home in front of the TV, all day, or the ^ 
effects of generously staffed vs. understaffed day care on children. In 
.€5;aluating the ixapact of day care, many factor^ concerning children's^ lives, 
not simply short-term programmatic effects, must be considered. 



^ . Based on existing research ^nd our own Sest judgment, we decided on 
the 1:3 ratio for infants ^ under 18 months. One has 'only to think, of the 
burdens, of ther mother of twins^ or triplets ta-won4er hov one caregiver 
could regularly care for four hungry babies, or curious- toddlers. And 
what would hagpen in. the event: of a. fire or other crisis T One caregiver 
for twa .cKildren b«»lov age two woxxld probably best approximate what most 
parents- want fot their children* However, such a. ratio would be- sa 
prohibitively expensive that it would only discourage compliance. In 
finally deciding; on. the ratio of 1:3 for JLnfants, we had to satisfy ifiany 
^intarests~tho8e of the mother who needs, a. place for her infant,, the provider 
wha must operate without losing: money and perhaps with, a profit^ and the 

• i - *• - 

youn? child trtio needs a special kind' of caring ' - * ^ 

Lessons to Guide Enforcement . y 

> In restructuring Federal day care req^remcnts, it is inportant to 
remember the practical lessons of day care regulation at the state and 
local levelv ideally, ^regxxlation has perhaps done as 'much to prevent good 
day- care as to^ exclude bad/ Complying with complex fire, building, zoning 
and other codes which were not specifically designed for day care has often 

^ made licensed. day care prohibitively , expensive in centers and impossible 

2^ 30 J 
_ to provide in homes. * Model state licensing cpdes^ developed by the 

Office of ChULd Development, are making inroads against these antiquated 
' 31 

procedures . However, -action involving so many overlapping state bodies 

.* . ^ * 

is inevitably slow. Experts in state day care regulation generally hope for 

licensing procedures that will help day care facilities to comply, not just 

ord^r them to close ^ thereby removing the present incentive to go underground. 

-Several lessons ^fin^ge from the state and local experience. First, 

drafters of any um Federal standards must be careful" to analyze the cost 

^ on * # - 
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lapUcacions of day care 4ictated by the standards (as vas^done for the 
1972 revision). 3^ Th^. agency which sets, the standards nu.sc have's 
fiscal power, ta assyr^r the ^aces. get sufficient funds- to comply 
. 5ec6n4. «aadard« are neaningless without ^^mor^itorlng systerr to enforce - 
the«-. There are- several alternatives for such a- system. Monitoring co'uld 
• b» conducted entirely bjr the Vt^te* or through regional offices of HEVI. . 
We tend^ta favor state-^level toonitoring, with periodic reviiw.by regional ' 
offices, we- also think, it is. crucial to. indud^ . parent ^nent whereby ' 
parent users of day care participate in the monitoring process. , Finally, " 
as. fonaer ffi^ Secretary^ mbur Cohea suggests, it i. unrealistia to e^cpi^ct 
hundreds, of thousands ^of A»e::ican day care settings to meet any agreed-upon ' 
set of staadards'ovemikt. There must be a grace period, up to a year on ' ^ 
all.but the,most serious deficiencies, in which standards are not used' to ^ 
drive day care- settings out of existence.' but rathet to aid then, in upgrading 
their services. day care does not meet Federal standards, the proViders 

Should be givea a list of necessary modifications', indicating the priorities 
and granting a.reisonable time frame for impleiaentation. , ' . ■ / 

Most discussions of day care standards include recommendations' on^who : 
should 'administer or deliver, day care at the state and lociL level. Some " 
advocates .feel that the pubUc school system, with its history of adknistrative 
and educational sopMstication, could best, guarantee tl.e delivery o^ quality 

c«:. under the supervision of local boards^ of educatipn; others feel that" 
the school system is already overXd«,ed, Vft'en educationally unsuitessf ul . ; 
and too insulated f,om>comauniW ^c'^.to b^ entrusted day care. Sbme 

child.^vocates feel that f ^r-p^. day^ care is incompatible with humane ' 
care and high, quality and shouldbrfxcluded' from receiving Federal funds; 
others. Ihat private enterprise is basic to the American system and .that 



business e3?jertise should *be able t;o deliver econqnically viable, high 

quality day care responsive to consumer demands. This very piuraiisxn of 

day" care, underscores* the importance o£ Federal strandards. for quality- Until 

aore^ definite? knowledge i& available, ; the FederaL stance should be as neutral 
♦ 

as: possible ott day care delivery, allowing day care to be administered by 

iSchool3» as wall as by comminlty organiziations* Similarly, with respect 

^ * , __ 

ta profic-oaking day c'are^ the central issue does nor seem to be whether ^ 

for-profit day care should benefit from Federal funds, »but: gather whether 

(lay care,, non-profit or ^or-profit, will comply with quality standards.* If . 

realistic Federal day care scandairds were set ahd enforced, we think many of 

th& current, battles abotit the appropriate ^ole of the schools and pro£i>t- 

making day care would be resolved satisfactorily. " n ^ 

In conclusion, the safety and welfare of children in day care makes 
« 

it crucial that , our nation commit itself ta some Federal standards for the 
care pxirchased with Federal money or encovuraged by Federal -policy. The 
standards must be realistic, explicit, operationally definable, and enforce- 
able; sensitive to the individual needs of children an4 families and to * , ' 
differences during developmeut1\ appropriate for day care provided in d^Lfferent 
types of settings; and carefttlly analyzed for cost. Sufficient fx^^tlSg and 
consultation should be available to assist providers in complying with 
rt^b^ards within ^|.^d€ftn^d, fijlite^" grace" period. And the Federal agency 
T^ch TeCsThe standards shoiold hlveC^he real economic power to assure that 
staxidards are respected in practice. 

Formal evaluations of implemented Federal standards and increasing 
experience, with the impact of day care on children and families will, no 
doubt, clarify mreas in which there has been continuing disagreement — e^g., 
the role of private enterprise in providing day' care or the benefits and 



■ ^J^. in .a. =.re for l.f«„, ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

Which are s«sUi,. ^^^^ ^^^^ ■ 

«P«ianca, research, and ..aluat W »U1 Ms» s.s,e.r re«, w in 
wanted, f„. aar caie. H»„er, mailable .«„«le.,e alread. deUneace, 
broad area, coa,««n. charac.erisric \t .h. 

=«. «ach , na«oa auci a. oura ahould o«er Us children. =„rins the ^ 
P«c decade, diacusaic. a«n. child care advoca.ea has oe.en hi.^i,..ed 
^ferences i. ,=p.aai» and ideolo^. ^^^^^ 
OS asree^en. .eve tended to beco« obscured. Individuaie and sroup. con- 
cemed ^ch dar care ahonld be cantioia that the goal o* an ideal child 
car. s^ste. available to aU children in 'tbe future doea noc lead to 
; --action on behalf o^ those children ,ho are 'in da. care toda. ^d ' . 
V tomorrow. • * ' ^ 
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